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When it comes to readying students for the jobs of the future, America’s K-12 edu- 
cation system too often does not sufficiently prepare Black, Latinx, and Indigenous 
students. Research has shown that this negatively affects these students’ life outcomes, 
specifically in terms of their long-term career prospects and economic security.’ For 
example, Black, Latinx and Indigenous people are currently underrepresented in 
high-wage jobs but overrepresented in low-wage work and among the unemployed.” 
This is particularly significant because unemployment for low-wage workers—who are 
overrepresented as service industry essential workers—has soared during the corona- 
virus pandemic.’ To change this dynamic, K-12 schools and districts need to do much 
better at preparing Black, Latinx, and Indigenous for the future workforce. This means 
preparing them for college, training them to receive high-quality credentials that lead 
to good jobs with decent pay, and appropriately enrolling them in work-based learn- 
ing experiences such as internships and apprenticeships. To benefit most from these 
experiences, students must be prepared for them long before they reach high school. 
And K-12 systems must also ensure that Black, Latino, and American Indian students 
are not tracked into low-quality programs’ or out of a college degree, as such options 


continue to provide them economic gains. 


The K-12 education system is critical to enhancing this preparation cycle and should 
ensure that Black, Latinx, and Native American students receive the knowledge and 
credentials they need to secure stable, high-paying jobs in the future workforce. To 
achieve this, schools must apply community-centered policies in their student prepara- 
tion efforts; in community-centered policymaking, lawmakers use a race equity lens 
to consider proposals’ potential impacts on communities of color.’ Applying such an 
approach to policymaking means encouraging and fostering community input and 
collaboration and ensuring that policies are sufficiently flexible to accommodate com- 
munities’ unique assets and needs. Community-centered policies can take the form of 
arural school ending its partnership with an urban company to instead partner with a 
local agricultural company. Applying a race equity lens could entail analyzing curri- 
cula for racial representation, ensuring educators honor students’ native languages, or 


investigating advanced course enrollment rates by race.° 


To understand what community members view as necessary to prepare students for 
the future workforce, the Center for American Progress conducted conversations 
via virtual forums with Black, Latinx, and Indigenous communities in Indiana and 
New Mexico. The conversations helped the authors understand community leaders’ 


thoughts as well as brainstorm potential solutions to issues raised during the forums. 


This issue brief applies a race equity, community-centered lens to understand how to 
prepare Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students for college and the future workforce. 
Major themes emerged from these community conversations, which have allowed 
the authors to identify major gaps that obstruct student preparation— including a 
lack of funding for college and career preparation and a lack of partnerships between 
K-12, higher education, and workforce systems. To address these gaps, K-12 schools 


and districts, higher education systems, employers, and local and state policymakers 


must work together to clarify future workforce changes and help students, teach- 


ers, and families build career knowledge. They must also ensure that Black, Latinx, 


and Indigenous students receive equitable and holistic preparation so that they can 


develop not only academic knowledge but also technical and 21st-century skills.’ 


Background on CAP’s community conversations 


To ensure that CAP’s policy proposals are sound and co-created with 
those who will be affected by them, the authors used community 
conversations to center the voices and perspectives of those closest 
to the issues . In these conversations, the authors connected with stu- 
dents, parents, teachers, administrators, district leaders, school board 
members, and employers from 21st Century Charter School in Gary, 
Indiana, and from rural and urban communities across New Mexico. In 
Indiana, conversations were conducted in June 2020 with 13 partici- 
pants; in New Mexico, conversations took place in October 2020 and 
included 16 participants. The authors chose to focus on Gary due to 
the city’s majority Black population and because the area has over the 
past several decades experienced significant shifts in employment, 
especially related to manufacturing. The authors chose New Mexico 

in order to connect with the state’s many Indigenous and Latinx com- 
munities living in rural areas. 


During the discussions, the authors asked participants a series of 
questions about the future of work, including how participants would 
define “good jobs” and identify viable future career options. Partici- 
pants also discussed holistic, or well-rounded, preparation for the 
future of work, community-based needs in existing preparation pro- 
grams, and how to hold schools, districts, and states accountable for 
student readiness. Three main themes cut across the conversations: 1) 
describing what the future of work entails; 2) building student, family, 
and educator knowledge on career options; 3) and ensuring students 
receive equitable and holistic preparation. 


These conversations—and others—with students, parents, educators, 
advocates, policymakers, and employers will inform a full set of policy 
recommendations that CAP will publish in a more extensive report 
later this year. 


Barriers to preparing students of color for the future of work 


In these conversations, community members identified two major challenges to pre- 
paring students for the future workforce: 1) significant gaps in partnerships between 
K-12, higher education, and workforce systems; and 2) a lack of funding for K-12 

college and career preparation. These challenges—and the larger conversations with 


community members— inform the policy recommendations detailed below. 
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Significant gaps in partnerships between K-12, higher education, 

and workforce systems 

Participants in both Indiana and New Mexico noted the need for sustained, formal 
partnerships between K-12, industry, and higher education systems. Some participants 
spoke of formal agreements for work-based learning opportunities that exist between 
their high school or community college and local employers, as well as dual enroll- 
ment courses between their high school and community college. But most partici- 
pants, especially those currently working or who had children in K-8 schools, did not 
have such partnerships. One participant in New Mexico who works with corporations 
explained the difficulty in fostering K-12 and employer partnerships: 


We do have a lot of companies that are interested in participating in training, and 
other opportunities of mentoring and internships ... We have that problem where 
employers say they're ready to go, but they can’t jump through all the red tape [at the 


state education department] to create programs and opportunities.* 


Although this example is narrow in scope, it highlights the types of opportunities that 
students could access if K-12 and industry systems coordinated partnership. Without 
such partnership, students miss out on professional growth opportunities, and employ- 
ers cannot help them become career ready by identifying needed workplace skills. 


Why partnerships matter 

K-12, higher education, and industry systems tend to function in silos,’ so they do 
not coordinate their efforts to prepare future workers. By eliminating those silos, 
coordinating preparation efforts, and designing equitable programs, the three systems 
can help Black, Latinx, Pacific Islander, Native, and certain Asian American students 
gain the skills and knowledge they need to enter college or the workforce.'® The 
systems should coordinate to design equitable programs by defining what race-con- 
scious workforce development looks like and how their programs will address racial 
economic inequality.'' For example, partnerships between K-12 and industry allow 
students to access more work-based learning experiences such as internships and 
apprenticeships,'* which increase graduation and employment rates for students from 
marginalized racial and ethnic backgrounds.’ In fact, some union-sponsored appren- 
ticeships and training programs have higher wages and completion rates for people 
of color.'* For example, the New York City Department of Education and Pittsburgh 
Public Schools have seen success in their labor management partnerships that 
included unions; with those inclusive partnerships, the entities strengthened path- 
ways for Black students to enter jobs in education.’* Partnerships also make it easier 
for states to create policies that allow K-12 students to leave school grounds during 
the school day.'* States could allow students to go to a college campus, for example,”” 
and still count this trip as school attendance, even if students’ time is spent not ina 


classroom but in an internship or other work-based learning experience. 
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One promising example of a partnership between K-12 schools, community colleges, 
and industry is the P-TECH model, through which students in nine U.S. states and 
various countries receive “rigorous and hands-on academic, technical and workplace 
experiences.’!* P-TECH integrates high school and college coursework, and students par- 
ticipate in workplace opportunities such as internships.'? One report on New York City’s 
P-TECH 9-14 schools studied a sample of mostly Black and Hispanic students and found 
that they experienced increased career exposure and were more likely to earn credits in 
work-based learning than students at non-P-TECH high schools in New York City.” 


Formal agreements for partnership can expose educators, students, and parents to 
college and career preparation opportunities. This partnership can support students’ 
academic and professional growth, while also ensuring that schools meet the atten- 


dance requirements necessary to receive state funding. 


Lack of funding for K-12 college and career preparation 

Participants from Indiana and New Mexico also highlighted that K-12 schools and 
districts lack the funding they need to fully prepare Black, Latinx, and Indigenous 
students for college and their careers. 


School officials in New Mexico noted that their schools do not receive enough federal 
funding for career and technical education (CTE)—and districts, especially those that 
are smaller, find it too burdensome to apply for such funding. They also highlighted 
that sufficient funds should be dedicated to K-8 student preparation. Nationwide, data 
show that middle schools receive less CTE funding for career preparation opportuni- 
ties than high schools.”* When asked about barriers to preparing K-8 students for the 
future of work, participating school officials highlighted issues with the Strengthening 
Career and Technical Education for the 21st Century Act (also known as Perkins V),” 
the federal law that funds CTE programs. 


“[Perkins V] is not funded enough ... It requires so much paperwork and so much 
time to keep the grant going ... The amount of money that we would qualify for was 
not worth the time and effort that we would invest into [the application].’* 
— Michael Chavez, superintendent, 
Hatch Valley Public Schools, New Mexico 


Although schools can use federal CTE funds as early as the fifth grade,” states often 
target money to the high school level.” K-12 schools need to receive enough funds for 
both high school and K-8 student preparation. They also need information on program 
quality to ensure students interested in CTE have access to high-quality, evidence- 
based programs. Additionally, if schools think that a lengthy application for limited 
funds is too burdensome, they may opt out of resources that can help their students. 
Simpler grant applications—and more help to complete them—will benefit schools, 


districts, and students alike. 


Why more funding matters 

Unfortunately, states distribute fewer public education funds to schools with a 
majority of students of color.*® According to EdBuild, K-12 school districts with a 
majority-white student population receive around $14,000 per student, but districts 
with a majority-nonwhite student population receive only $11,682 per student.” As 
a result, these schools are less likely to have school counselors.”* And according to 
the Foundation for Excellence in Education, such schools are also less likely to offer 
courses that prepare Black, Hispanic, and American Indian, and Pacific Islander stu- 


dents for college and careers.” 


When Black and Latino students attend better-resourced schools, they are more likely 
to graduate, enroll in college, and find good jobs.*° This may also contribute to civic 
outcomes, as data show a link between increased education, income level, and civic 
participation, including higher rates of voting.*' With more college- and career-prepa- 
ration funds, K-12 schools and districts can provide the resources that make a differ- 
ence in preparing students for college and the future of work. These resources include 
hiring school counselors” and high-quality instructors to enhance CTE programs.” 
Counselors and high-quality CTE programs are linked to reduced high school drop- 
out rates.** While only 4.2 percent for white students, the high school dropout rate 

is 6.4 percent for Black students, 8 percent for Hispanic students, and 9.5 percent for 
American Indian and Alaska Native students.** 


How to prepare students of color for the future of work 


After discussing existing barriers to student preparation, participants discussed some 
misconceptions and potential solutions. Participants considered what future careers 
and jobs will look like, how students can enter into those careers, and how to develop 


students holistically by strengthening their academic and social-emotional skills. 


What the future workforce will look like 
Participants in Indiana and New Mexico had different ideas about what the workforce 


of the future will look like, including what jobs will be available in the next few years. 


Educator, parent, and student participants in Indiana thought that traditional 
occupations such as doctors, lawyers, and engineers would be relevant in the future 
but said manufacturing jobs would plummet. They believed that automation, such 
as robots and artificial intelligence, would replace workers in most industries. As 
one student at 21st Century Charter School in Gary said, “I think the future won't 
be more hands-on but more computerized ... When I think of the future of work, 

I think of artificial intelligence taking over.’*° McKenya Dilworth, a teacher at the 
school, agreed: “We know that some of these jobs are going to be obsolete through 
automation. That has [already] happened.”?’ 


Manufacturing jobs have indeed largely declined due to new technologies, and auto- 
mation is likely to increase worker displacement in some industries.** Some service 
sector occupations such as retail and hospitality—which are disproportionately staffed 
by people of color—are also at high risk of job loss due to automation.” However, 
research shows that technology tends to create new tasks for workers and more jobs 

in different industries.*° Automation does not have to lead to catastrophic job loss,” 
especially if employers ensure that the labor market functions better for its workers.” 
For example, as the auto manufacturing industry shifts toward electric vehicles, the 
United States will need to ramp up domestic electric vehicle production. They will 
also need to transition manufacturing jobs, such as those related to internal combus- 
tion engines, to high-quality, good-paying jobs across the electric vehicle value chain.** 
K-12 schools, districts, and employers should better understand and work to clarify 
which industries will change and what job creation will look like in order to prepare 
students for jobs that are unlikely to be affected by future industry shifts.“ 


K-12 schools and districts should partner with employers and use a race equity lens 

to understand and create solutions for unequal employment trends in Black, Latinx, 
and Indigenous communities. This can include providing students with transfer- 

able skills and stackable, industry-recognized credentials**—meaning a sequence of 
credentials that can be accumulated over time along a career pathway—that may stay 
relevant amid changing industry demands.” Stackable credentials also help to fulfill 
the requirements of higher degree programs, ensuring that students can continue their 
education without paying for credits that will not transfer to the higher credential. One 
study suggests that policies that support stacking credentials can reduce racial inequali- 
ties in labor market success.” By utilizing these tailored solutions, K-12 schools and 
districts can ensure parents, educators, and Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students 


have clarity about and are prepared for future job availability. 


Building knowledge about career options 

Participants in Indiana and New Mexico identified strategies that would help families, 
teachers, and students learn more about career options. The most commonly men- 
tioned strategies included communicating with students’ families, providing profes- 


sional development for teachers, and encouraging students to explore different careers. 


K-12 schools and districts should communicate and engage with families 

Parent participants advised that K-12 schools and districts engage and communicate 
with families to strengthen relationships and improve student preparation. As Carol 
Hernandez, a parent from New Mexico, shared, “I think [there] definitely needs to be 
more participation with parents and schools; more of a bridge.’* Another parent, from 
Indiana, discussed the significant communication from their child’s school, saying, 
“[Our school] is constantly letting the parents know what's going on at the school, the 
progress of the student, and if there are any changes. You always get a call or e-mail or 


text—whatever you're set up to get. And I think communication is very important.” 
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This desire for schools to provide consistent communication and partner with parents 
is in line with a recent CAP survey on family-school communication. As part of the 
survey, parents selected “resources and information about preparation for college and/ 
or career opportunities” as the third most important type of information to receive.” 


Strong communication between schools and parents leads to stronger communica- 
tion between parents and children.*' This is significant, as parental values and expec- 
tations influence K-8 students’ career aspirations.*” Students are more likely to have a 
successful occupational future when they have support and open lines of communica- 


tion with their parents.* 


To foster communication, especially communication that is culturally and linguisti- 
cally responsive, K-12 schools and districts should partner more frequently with par- 
ents to help support students. One strategy to do so is to frequently share college and 
career information with students and families, especially in light of increased distance 
learning during the COVID-19 pandemic. Puget Sound College and Career Network 
(PSCCN) in Renton, Washington, found success when it not only shared information 
with families but also engaged families in students’ college and career path planning.” 
To ensure equity for Spanish-speaking families, PSCCN also broadcasts a weekly 
Spanish radio program to discuss financial aid and college access.** 


By strengthening communication channels, K-12 schools can engage parents and fami- 


lies and increase their participation in the knowledge-building process. 


Professional development helps teachers build career knowledge 
Participants in Indiana and New Mexico emphasized that K-12 teachers should have 
current information on career options, as they are students’ and families’ primary com- 


municators of career knowledge. 


“How our students are going to learn about these jobs is through us. We see their 
strengths, we see what their motivation is, and we point out, ‘Hey, have you thought 
about this? ... Have you considered this career?’”*° 
~ Erika Dilosa, director of special education, 
21st Century Charter School, Gary, Indiana 


To ensure teachers are prepared, K-12 schools should offer professional development 
to teachers on building knowledge about various careers. By partnering with local 
and state employers, teachers can access labor market information and incorporate 
that data into their career curricula.*” Teacher externships are also beneficial, as they 
immerse teachers in a company for a few weeks to learn about needed skills and 
competencies in an industry.** Teachers can bring that real-world knowledge back to 
the classroom to help their students understand and develop certain skills and discuss 


what career options exist. 
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Students need to widely explore career options 

Participants in Indiana highlighted their school’s partnership with local employers and 
dual enrollment classes. These partnerships and classes help students build knowledge 
on various career options such as barbering, social work, and robotics. Educator partici- 
pants in both New Mexico and Indiana spoke about encouraging students to explore 
careers online, in books, and through life experience. Rural participants from New 


Mexico emphasized that online research is important in areas with limited job diversity. 


“If [students] can’t see it, they can’t be it. The [professional role] models out in our 
community are limited ... There's not anybody that they know who's doing what they 
think they want to do.”*” 
~ Elizabeth LeBlanc, director of teaching and learning, 
Taos Academy Charter School, New Mexico 


A recent CAP report supports this idea, noting that students of color, especially 
younger ones, benefit from accessing role models who deviate from cultural and occu- 
pational stereotypes. One educator in New Mexico identified virtual career talks, 
such as those offered at DreamWakers,“ as helpful in exposing students to various 
career role models from the comfort of their classroom. DreamWakers aims to “close 
the opportunity gap” for underresourced students through consistent exposure to 


professionals with diverse backgrounds.” 


K-12 districts should increase family communication as well as opportunities for 
teachers’ professional development and students’ career exploration. If they do so, 


educators, families, and students will have access to essential career information. 


Helping students prepare for college and careers in an equitable 

and holistic manner 

Participants in Indiana and New Mexico highlighted strategies to ensure equitable and 
holistic preparation in their individual communities. They discussed the importance 
of developing academic and 21st-century skills; cultural competence for all students, 
especially Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students; and social and emotional learning 
skills. Additionally, participants noted that in order to be equitable, schools need funds 
for student supports related to issues outside of school such as internet access and 


wraparound services. 


Defining equitable preparation 


Equitable preparation means tailoring preparation efforts to of this. Under this framework, skills are organized into three 
students’ unique needs, including addressing disparities in categories: 1) applied knowledge, which includes applied 
student outcomes. Holistic preparation ensures that students academic and critical thinking skills; 2) workplace skills, which 
develop all skills needed to succeed in the future workforce, includes resource management, information use, technol- 
including academic skills, technical skills, and 21st-century ogy use, communication skills, and systems thinking; and 3) 
skills. The Employability Skills Framework, which lists nine effective relationships, which includes interpersonal skills and 
key skills that make up holistic preparation, is one example personal qualities.® 
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Cultural competence is important, as is fostering social and emotional learning skills 
While holistic preparation includes improving academic, technical, and 21st-century 
skills, participants in Indiana and New Mexico suggested that, for Black, Latinx, and 
Indigenous students, it should also include cultural competence and social and emo- 
tional learning skills. Cultural competence means students learn about their own and 
other cultures.® It also means that academic content is accurate, cultivates curiosity, 
and encourages critical thinking. Social and emotional learning efforts teach students 
to manage their emotions, create meaningful relationships, and make responsible deci- 
sions.” When asked about holistic readiness for grades K-8, Andrea Thomas, a teacher 
in Central Consolidated School District in New Mexico, emphasized that students 


should understand their culture before entering the workforce: 


Ninety-eight percent of my students are Navajo or identify as Native American. One 
thing I think is missing from helping the growth of students is ... allowing students 
to understand their culture [to] help solidify their foundation before they go out and 
start to get the other skills that are going to help them [in a career]. If you get just the 


skills, you're missing a deeper part of who you are as a Diné person. 


Participants also believed that both students and teachers should develop cultural 
competence. One report suggests that the “self-awareness” component of social and 
emotional learning® could help students build a positive racial and ethnic identity.” 
Doing so could help students of color develop buffers from the negative impacts of 
institutional oppression”! such as when their culture is devalued in school or work.” 
For teachers, understanding their students’ cultures means they can connect students’ 


cultural assets to academic skills” and, ideally, promote students’ academic success.” 


Increased funds for student supports are necessary 

Educator participants in both New Mexico and Indiana also desired more funds for 
student supports, including wraparound services that address poverty-related issues 
that exist outside of school but affect students’ academic success.’ Participants also 
mentioned increasing student access to laptops and the internet, providing food for 
students, and increasing staff members’ ability to provide academic and emotional 
support. One study found that students who received wraparound services had half 
the high school dropout rate as students who did not receive such services.”° With 


these supports in place, students will face fewer barriers on their pathway to success 
after high school. 


By incorporating cultural competence and social and emotional learning into instruc- 
tion and curricula and increasing funds for wraparound services, K-12 schools and 
districts can ensure that Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students are holistically and 


equitably prepared for college and careers. 
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Conclusion 


Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students need to be fully prepared for the future work- 
force. In CAP’s community conversations, Black, Latinx, and Indigenous participants 
identified major gaps in student preparation. These included gaps in partnerships 
between K-12, higher education, and workforce systems and a lack of funding for 
college and career preparation. If K-12, higher education, and workforce systems do 
not shift their approach to preparing those students, they will be excluded from stable, 
high-quality jobs and continue to be unequally affected by automation and unemploy- 
ment amid crises such as the coronavirus pandemic.”” Moreover, if a shift in approach 
does not prevent tracking Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students into low-quality 
options, those students will be further removed from moving up the economic ladder. 


Black, Latinx, and Indigenous students and families need to understand what the future 
of work entails, build career knowledge, and have equitable and holistic preparation. 

To make that happen, K-12 schools and districts, higher education systems, companies 
and industry, and Black, Latinx, and Indigenous communities need to partner with each 
other—and they need increased funding for college and career preparation. If K-12 
schools and districts combine these efforts under a race equity, community-centered 
lens, they can help reduce disparate educational and career outcomes for Black, Latinx, 


and Indigenous students and set them up for success in college and future careers. 
Ashley Jeffrey is a policy analyst for K-12 Education at the Center for American Progress. 
Laura Jimenez is the director of Standards and Accountability for K-12 Education at the 


Center. 


The authors would like to thank the community conversation participants from Indiana and 
New Mexico, who shared openly and honestly. 
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